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PROSPECTUS. 

Tkis  papw  witl  be  chiefly  political :  containing 
original  and  selected  essays,  able  speeches  and 
addresses;  and  important  state  papers,  &c. 

ITS  POLITICS 

Will  be  mBPUBLiCAW  ;^for  it  will  strire  to  ex- 
poae  the  dangerous  doctrines,  and  insidious  prac¬ 
tices,  which  for  several  years  past,  have  been  un¬ 
dermining  our  free  system  of  government,  and  are 
at  this  moment  in  full  operation. 

Its  politics  will,  moreover,  be  federal  ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  UNION  of  thf  states  affords  the 
greatest  security  to  our  republican  institutions ; 
while  it  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  our  national 
prosperity  and  glory. 

The  Examiner  will  not  cease  to  advocate  a 
8PEEDT  PEACE  .*  inasmuch,  as  war  is  at  ail  times 
dangerous  to  public  freedom  ;  and  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  editor,  the  present  W'ar  was  un¬ 
necessarily  commencetl,  and  is,  now  at  least,  most 
unnecessarily  continued. 

The  editor  willj  nevertheless,  delight  in  descri¬ 
bing  the  exploits  of ’American  heroism  :  ne¬ 
ver  forgetting  that  as  liberty  is  essential  to  the 
internal  happiness  of  a  state,  so  in  national  vir¬ 
tue  and  valour  consists  the  great  security  of  that 
liberty ;  and  that  national  gratitude  is  best  dis¬ 
played  in  bestowing  subslantial  rewards  on  brave 
and  honourable  men. 

TERMS. 

I.  The  Examiner  wiH  contain  sixteen  pages  of 
close  octavo  print,  on  good  paper,  in  a  pamphlet 
form. 

II.  It  will  be  published  twice  a  month,  vie.  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  every  month. 

III.  The  price  will  be  three  dollars  a  year,  pay¬ 
able  by  city  subscribers  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
from  the  publication  of  the  first  number,  or  in  ad¬ 
vance,  as  they  may  see  fit.  Subscribers  out  of  the 
aity  roust  always  pay  in  advance.  These  will 
have  their  papers  forwarded  to  them  by  mail. 

IV.  The  editor  re8er^’e8  to  himself  the  right  of 
making  the  Examiner  a  weakly  paper ;  in  which 
ease  the  price  will  be  doulded. 

***  Subscriptions  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post,  Inskeep  and  Bradford’s,  Eastbum 
and  Kirk’s,  Tontine  Coffee  House,  and  at  Peter 
Burtsell’ft  bool^ore. 


Armies,  debts,  and  taxes. — Mr.  MaJisoii 
has  told  us,  though  it  required  uo  ghost  to  tell 
us,  that  “  war  is  the  parent  of*  armies ;  that 
from  these  proceed  debts  and  taxes ;  and  tliat 
armies,  debts  and  taxes  are  the  known  instru- 
roents  for  bringing  the  many  under  the  do¬ 
mination  of  the  fen.*'  We  have  had  ii.b(Hit 
teventeen  months  of  war ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  armies  enough.  Tlie  treasury  books  will 
testify  that  we  have  incurred  debts  enough ; 
and  any  man  of  common  sense  can  see,  that 
we  shall,  very  soon,  have  much  more  than 
enough.  And  that  debts  beget  taxes,  and 
heavy  oiics  too,  will  become  pretty  evident  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  these  United 
States,  some  time  in  the  month  of  January 
next ;  or,  if  there  should  be  some  mistake  in 
my  almanac,  in  the  month  of  Febmary,  at 
farthest. 

And  here  I  must  take  permission  to  say  a 
word  or  two,  to  the  good  people  of  this  city 
of  New-York ;  and  especially  to  that  portion 
of  them  who  are  poor,  or  almost  so.  What  I 
have  to  say,  will  probably  give  them  no  great 
comfort,  yet  I  am  willing  to  give  them  all  I 
can.  If  **  misery  loves  company,”  they  will 
have  the  consolation,  by  next  spring,  of  seeing 
other  people,  who  now  seem  pretty  well  oll^ 
as  poor  as  they  are  themselves. 

There  was  a  time  once,  wK^  we  bad  peace ; 
then  we  had  commerce ;  and  then  Industrious 
labourers  had  work ;  and  having  work,  they 
made  money  ;  and  having  money,  tlEjir  wives 
and  children  were  well  clothed,  and  well  fed, 
and  well  warmed.  These  were  federal  times, 
1  allow ;  peace  and  commerce  were  always 
federal  hobbies ;  and,  perhaps,  that  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  neither  of  them  should  be 
liked.  But  I  have  no  time  to  dispute  that 
matter  now. 

We  all  know  and  feel,  that  these  federal 
times  are  gone  by.  We  have  reyvbUem  tiinef 
now  ;  glorious  refwblkan  times. 

Before  these  glorious  times,  we  could  buj 
eight  pounds  of  good  sugar  for  a  dollar :  now 
we  can  buy  the  same  quantity,  but  of  the 
worst  kind,  for  fourteetk  sMIKng^*  Tea,  eof? 
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fee,  chocolate,  &c.  hare  risen  in  nearly  the  wife,  clustering  your  hungry,  shivering,  and 
same  degree ;  as  well  as  coarse  cloths,  and  a  perhaps  half  naked,  little  ones,  arotnid  her, 
variety  of  other  necessaries.  My  honest  over  a  few  dying  coals,  looks  about  in  vain  for 
friends,  let  us  sit  down  and  make  a  calcula-  comfort,  and  is  deprived  even  of  liope,  the 
tioD.  According  to  your  several  different  cir-  tax  gatherer,  like  some  ill  demon,  breaks  in ; 
cumstaoces,  how  much  do  you  now  pay,  more  he  demands  the  money  to  support  the  war, 
than  you  did  before  the  war,  for  these  arti-  which  you  have  already  been  obliged  to  spend 
eles  ?  Well,  you  have  ascertained  the  amount ;  to  support  your  family  ;  and  because  you  can-r 
now,  let  us  see  how  much  less  you  earn,  than  not  pay  the  cniel  exaction  he  seisies  on  the 
before  the  war.  We  will  put  these  two  sums  little  bed,  and  scanty  bed  clothes,  which  might 
together ;  and  now,  I  beg  you  to  calculate  a  little  warm  your  little  ones  at  niglit.  Then 
how  much  longer  you  will  be  able  to  goon,  in  why  do  you  stay  in  the  city  ?  Miserable  hus- 
this  way  ?  If  the  difficulty  you  see  before  you,  band  and  father !  why  will  you  stay  to  starve 
be  great,  let  me  beg  you  to  consider,  that  it  and  freeze  with  your  wife  and  children  ?  Fly 
will  not  be  7i«d ;  it  must  increase.  It  is  to  some  place  where  the  dark  and  towering 

the  scarcity  of  the  articles,  that  increases  the  forest  wili  supply  you,  at  least,  with  wood. 
prices ;  and  the  longer  the  war  continues,  the  Hunger  can  be  as  well  endured  in  the  country, 
more  scarce  will  the  articles  become ;  and,  as  in  the  city.  But  compare  the  comfort  of 
of  course,  the  prices  must  continually  rise  a  great  back  log  and  a  blazing  lire,  to  the  dc- 
higher  and  higher.  So  that  if,  to  the  extra  soiation  of  a  single  scurvy  stump.  To  the 
orices  you  have  been  paying  for  the  last  six  country,  I  say. 

months,  you  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  But  perhaps  you  are  afraid,  that  when  you 
next  six  months,  you  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  are  there  in  the  woods,  you  will  not  have  a 
way.  Can  you  pay  it?  Let  those  wlm  can,  chance  to  vote  for  this  blessed  war,  and  the 
give  thanks  to  God.  But  let  them,  in  their  wise  and  good  republicans,  who  have  brought 
prosperity,  remember  the  poor-  For  multi-  it  upon  you.  I  have  lived  in  the  country ; 
tudes  will  there  be,  of  the  naked  to  clothe,  and  let  me  assure  you  it  is  ail  a  mistake, 
and  of  the  hungry  to  ieed.  May  the  God  who  There  are  crazy  headed,  long  tongued  war 
has  been  kind  to  you,  make  you  kind  to  them !  men  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  city.  You 
In  addition  to  the  afflictions  at  which  we  will  find  people  as  mad  there  as  they  are  here, 
have  just  glanced,  we  have  before  us  a  long  and  They  electioneer  for  a  continuance  of  this  war, 
cold  winter.  We  can  get  neither  wood  from  with  as  much  fierceness  and  fury  there,  as  they 
the  east,  nor  coal  from  the  south.  We  have  do  at  Marti ing’s.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  see 
seen  even  when  the  richer  sort  of  |)eople  city  halls  illuminated  there,  as  you  can  here, 
burnt  coal,  and  when  we  were  supplied  with  in  honour  of  the  war.  But  you  will  see  folly, 
great  quantities  of  wood  Irom  the  East  River,  and  stupidity,  and  madness  enough  to  satisfy 
that  fuel  was  at  times  enormously  and  insup-  you,  be  you  ever  so  mad  yourself.  And  yon 
portably  high.  Now,  scarcely  any  body  bums  will  have  wood.  Think  of  that ;  wood !  wood 
coal ;  no  wood  comes  from  the  east.  My  enough  !  To  the  country — go.  Why  should 
^ood  friends,  what  is  the  price  of  wood  to  be,  you  be  the  freezer  of  your  own  children  ?  In 
especially  as  some  hard-hearted  wretches  are  fact,  yon  may  be  back  in  the  spring,  time 
flow  actually  buying  up  all  they  can,  lor  the  enough  to  vote  in,  at  the  April  election,  as* 
purpose  of  squeezing  the  last  cent,  next  win-  semblymen  and  congressmen  enough,  of  the 
ter,  out  of  those  who,  not  having  much  money  war  party,  to  drive  you  into  the  country  again 
a  bead,  are  obliged  to  buy  from  week  to  week,  next  fall — or'jto  leave  you  to  starve  and  freeze 
Add  then,  the  Increased  price  of  your  wood,  here,  if  your  family  should  like  that  better, 
to  the  increased  and  increasing  price  of  every  In  sober  sadness — seeing  there  Is  no  hope 

thing  else,  and  let  me  ask  of  you,  seriously,  of  a  speedy  end  of  this  war,  if  the  war  party 
imw  can  you  Justify  yourself  for  staying  in  the  continue  in  power,  why  will  the  people  of  this 
cjty  ?  Or  do  you  wait  for  the  war  taxes  to  city  lend  themselves  to  this  party  ?  Why  wlH 
corned  Come  they  must,  and  come  they  will,  they  not  try  other  men  ?  The  present  ones, 
tn  what  condition  will  the  tax  gatherer  find  vrith  their  embargo,  and  non-intercourses,  and 
yon  ?  When  yoor  forlorn  and  heart-broken  war,  have  cost  us  a  great  deal,  and  done  r/o 
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l(0(td  whatever;  and  they  have  been  at  work, 
DOW,  nearly  five  years.  When  shall  we  find 
^t,  and  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
do  not  understand  their  business,  if’  five  long 
years  of  bungling  stupidity,  making  our  condi¬ 
tion  every  year  worse  and  worse,  cannot  make 
us  see  so  plain  a  tnith  ?  Fellow  citizens,  peace, 
commerce,  prosperity,  ease  and  comfort  are 
in  your  power.  Change  your  public  servants. 
Tiy,  once  more,  tliose  who  after  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  managed  our  affairs,  and  who, 
though  we  were  poor,  made  us  rich ;  and  dis¬ 
miss  Uiose,who  found  us  rinh,  aod  have  made  ns 
poor.  What  risk  can  there  be  in  it  ?  As  to 
th€\r  being  the  only  republicans  and  only  lo¬ 
vers  of  libciTty,  that  is  only  a  pretence.  Upon 
my  soul,  it  is  untrue.  They  talk  more  about 
it,  than  those  who  feel  it  more — but  it  is  only 
to  get  into  power  by  the  means.  “  By  their 
deeds  shall  you  kuow  them.**  Words  may 
lie ;  actions  cannot.  By  their  deeds  then 
judge  them.  What  good  have  they  done  for 
you  ?  What  reason  have  you  to  hope  they 
will  do  any  ? 

Return  then,  1  implore  you  to  the  principles 
and  the  disciples  of  Washington.  Under  these 
you  prospered  formerly  ;  under  these  you  may 
prosper  again,  if  you  will. 

Manifesto  of  the  emperor  of  Austria^  the  father- 
in-tan  (f  Bonaparte,  \ 

The  Austrian  monarchy  has  Ijeen  compell-  I 
ed,  by  its  situation,  by  Its  various  connexions 
with  the  other  powers,  and  its  importance  in 
the  confederacy  of  European  states,  to  en- 
■gage  in  most  of  those  wars  w^hich  have  ravaged 
Europe  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Through¬ 
out  the  progress  of  those  arduous  stniggles, 
the  same  political  primdple  has  invariably  di¬ 
rected  his  imperial  majesty.  A  lover  of  peace 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  his  own  natural 
feelings,  and  from  attachment  to  his  people ; 
free  from  all  ambitious  thoughts  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement,  his  majesty  has  only  ta¬ 
ken  up  arms  when  called  by  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-preservation,  by  an  anxiety  for  the 
fate  ef  contiguous  states,  inseparable  from  his 
own,  or  by  the  danger  of  t>eholding  the  whole 
social  system  of  Europe,  a  prey  to  a  lawless 
and  absolute  power.  l*o  promote  Justice  and 
order  have  been  the  object  of  his  majesty*s- 
life  and  reign ;  for  these  alone  has  Austria 
contended.  It  in  these  frequently  unsuccessful 
contests,  deep  wounds  have  been  indicted  on 
the  monaichy,  still  his  majesty  has  the  conso¬ 
lation  to  reflect,  that  the  fate  of  his  empire  has 
not  been  hazarded  upon  needless  and  violent 
cttterprisfs ;  that  all  his  decisions  were  justi¬ 


fied  before  God,  bis  people,  his  conteoipora- 
ries  and  posterity. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  ample  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  war  in  1800  would  have  brought  the 
state  to  ruin,  had  not  the  ever  mcmiorable 
bravery  of  the  army,  and  the  spirit  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism  which  animates  all  parts  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  overbalanced  evei*y  adverse  occur¬ 
rence.  The  honour  of  the  nation  and  its  an¬ 
cient  renown  in  arras,  were  happily  upheld 
during  all  the  mischances  of  this  war,  but  va¬ 
luable  provinces  were  lost ;  and  Austria,  by 
the  cession  of  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Adriatic,  was  deprived  of  all  share  in  ma¬ 
ritime  cominerce,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  promoting  her  industry  ;  a  blow 
which  would  have  been  more  sensibly  tell, 
had  not  at  the  same  time  the  whole  continent 
been  closed  by  a  general  and  destructive  sys¬ 
tem,  preventing  all  conuncrcial  intercourse, 
and  ^most  suspending  all  commuoitions 
amongst  nations. 

The  progress  and  result  of  this  war,  fully 
satisfied  his  majesty,  that  in  the  obvious  im¬ 
possibility  of  an  immediate  and  thorough  im¬ 
provement  of  the  political  condition  of  En- 
rope,  shaken  as  it  was  to  its  very  foundation, 
the  exertions  of  individual  states  in  their  own 
defence,  instead  of  setting  bounds  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  distress,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  lit¬ 
tle  strength  they  still  retained,  would  hasten 
the  fall  of  the  whole,  and  even  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  future  and  better  times.  Under  this 
conviction,  his  majesty  foresaw  the  important 
advantage  that  would  result  from  a  peace, 

I  which,  if  secured  for  some  years,  might  check 
this  overgrown  and  hitherto  irresistible  pow¬ 
er,  might  allow  his  monarchy  that  repose 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of 
his  finances  and  his  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  procure  to  the  neighbouring  states,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  relaxation,  which,  if  managed  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  activity,  might  prepare  the  way  to 
more  fortunate  results.  Such  a  peace,  under  the 
existing  circrumstances  of  danger,  was  the  ooly 
one  to  be  obtained  by  any  extraordinary  ef- 
ibrt.  The  emperor  was  sensible  of  it,  and 
made  this  eflbrt :  for  the  preservation  of  the 
empire,  for  the  most  sacr^  interests  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  a  security  against  immeasurable  evils, 
as  a  pledge  of  the  future  order  of  things,  his 
majesty  sacrificed  what  was  deai*est  to  his 
heart.  With  this  view,  exalted  above  all 
common  scruples,  armed ,  against  every  mis¬ 
construction  of  the  moment,  an  alliance  was 
formed  which  was  intended,  by  a  sense  of  some 
security,  to  reanimate  the  weaker  and  more 
sufferiiig  party,  after  the  miseries  of  im  un- 
successfiil  struggle,  to  incline  the  stroller  and 
victorious  one  to  a  cour^  of  moderation  and 
Justice,  without  which  the  community  of  states 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  oommunity  of  mi* 
sery. 

Uis  ms^ty  was  the  more  Justified  in  these 
expectalions,  bof^ie  at  the  ttase  of  the  con- 
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summation  of  his  union,  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  had  attained  the  point  of  his  career,  when 
the  preservation  of  his  conquests  was  a  more 
natural  iuid  desirable  object,  than  a  restless 
ftniggle  after  new  possessions.  Any  further 
eitension  of  his  dominions,  long  since  out¬ 
stretching  their  proper  limits,  was  attended 
with  evident  danger,  not  only  to  F ranee,  al¬ 
ready  siohing  under  the  burden  of  his  con¬ 
quests,  but  even  to  his  own  personal  interest. 
What  his  authority  gained  in  extent,  it  neces¬ 
sarily  lost  in  point  of  security.  By  a  union 
with  the  most  ancient  imperial  family  in  Chris- 
tendomy  the  edihee  of  his  greatness  acquired, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  and  of  the 
world,  such  an  addition  of  strength  and  per¬ 
fection,  that  any  ulterior  scheme  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  must  only  weaken  and  destroy  its 
stability.  .  What  France,  what  Europe,  what 
60  many  oppressed  an  l  despairing  nations  ear¬ 
nestly  demanded  of  Heaven,  a  sound  policy 
prescribed  to  the  triumphant  ruler  as  a  law  of 
self-preservation — aud  it  was  allowed  to  hope 
tliat  so  many  great  and  united  motives  would 
prevaihoter  the  ambition  of  an  individual. 

If  these  flattering  prospects  were  destroved 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Austria.  After 
many  years  of  fniitless  exertions,  after  bound¬ 
less  sacrifices  of  every  description,  there  ex¬ 
isted  sufiicient  motives  for  the  attempt  to 
procure  a  better  order  of  things  by  confidence 
and  concession,  when  streams  of  blood  had  hi¬ 
therto  produced  notiiing  but  misery  and  de¬ 
struction;  nor  can  his  majesty  ever  regret 
that  he  has  been  induced  to  attempt  it. 

The  year  1810  was  not  yet  closed,  the  war 
6till  raged  in  Spain,  the  people  of  Germany 
bad  scarce  been  allowed  a  suflicieiit  time  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  devastations  of  the  two  former 
wars,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  resolved  to  make  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  north  of  Germany  with  the  mass 
of  countries  which  Ixire  the  name  of  tlie 
French  empire,  and  to  rob  the  ancient  free 
commercial  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen  and 
Ldibeck,  first  of  their  political,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter,  their  commercial  existence,  and  with  that 
<>f  tlieir  means  of  subsistence.  This  violent 
step  was  adopted,  without  even  any  plausible 
pretensions,  in  contempt  of  every  decent  form, 
without  any  previous  declaration,  or  commu¬ 
nication  with  any  other  cabinet,  under  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  futile  pretext,  that  the  war  with 
England  reqair/ed  it. 

This  cruel  system,  which  was  intended  to 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  world,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  independence,  the  prosperity, 
the  rights  and  dignity,  and  in  utter  ruin  of  the 
public  and  private  property  of  all  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers,  was  pursued  with  unrelenting 
Mveritv,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  forcing  a 
result  (the  subjugation  of  England]  wbteh,  bad 
It  not  fortunately  proved  unattainable,  would 
|iave  plunged  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
jbtp  a  ft^te  of  poTcrt^,  Impotanee  and  war- 


The  decree  by  which  a  new  French  dottfU 
nioii  was  established  on  the  German  coasts, 
under  the  title  of  the  thirty-second  military 
division,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  calculated 
to  raise  the  suspicions  of  the  adjoining  states, 
and  it  was  the  more  alarming  to  them  as  the 
forerunner  of  future  and  greater  dangers.  By 
this  decree  it  became  evident  that  the  system 
had  been  created  in  France,  (although  pre¬ 
viously  transgressed,  yet  still  pixiclaimed  to 
be  in  existence,)  the  system  of  the  pretended 
natural  limits  of  the  French  empire,  was, 
without  any  further  justification  or  explana¬ 
tion,  overthrown,  and  even  the  emperor’s  ar¬ 
bitrary  acts  were  in  the  same  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner  annihilated.  Neither  the  princes  of  the 
Rhenish  confederacy,  nor  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  no  territory,  great  nor  small,  was 
spared  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  dreadful 
usurpation.  The  boundary  drawn  by  blind 
caprice,  without  either  rule  or  plan,  without 
any  consideration  of  ancient  or  more  recent 
political  relations,  intersected  rivers  and  coun-* 
trios,  cut  off*  the  middle  and  southern  states  of 
Germany  from  ail  connexion  with  the  German 
sea,  passed  the  Elbe,  separated  Denmark  from 
Germany,  laid  its  pensions  even  to  the  Baltic, 
and  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching  the  line 
of  Prussian  fortresses  still  occupied  on  tlie 
Oder,  and  so  little  did  this  act  of  usurpation 
(however  powerfully  it  affected  all  rights  aud 
possessions,  all  geographical,  political  and  mi¬ 
litary  lines  of  demarkation]  carry  with  it  a 
character  of  determinate  ana  complete  acces¬ 
sion  of  territory,  that  it  was  im[K)ssible  to 
view  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  forerunner 
of  still  greater  usurpations,  by  which  one  half 
of  Germany  was  to  become  a  French  province, 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  absolute  ruler 
of  the  continent. 

To  Hnssia  and  Pnissia  this  unnatural  exten- 
trusion  of  the  French  territory  could  not  fail 
of  producing  the'  most  serious  alarm.  The 
latter  surrounded  on  all  sides,  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  free  action,  deprived  of  every  means  of 
obtaining  fresh  strength,  appeared  hastening 
to  its  dissolution.  Russia,  already  in  fear  of  her 
western  frontier,  by  the  conversion  of  the  city 
of  Dautzic,  declared  a  free  city  by  tlie  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  into  a  French  military  port,  and  of 
a  great  part  of  Poland  into  a  French  province, 
could  not  but  see  in  the  advance  of  the  French 
dominion  along  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  new 
chains  prepared  tbr  Prussia,  the  imminent 
danger  of  her  German  and  Polish  possessions. 
From  this  moment,  therefore,  the  rupture  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Russia  was  as  good  as  de¬ 
cided. 

Not  without  deep  and  just  anxiety  did  Aus¬ 
tria  observe  the  storm  which  was  gatliering, 
The  scene  of  hostilities  would  in  every  case 
be  contiguous  to  her  provinces,  which,  owing 
to  the  financial  system  which  had  cramped  the 
restoration  of  her  military  means,  were  in  g, 
very  defeicefcv s  state.  In  a  higher  fMjlnt  qf 
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the  struggle  which  awaited  Prussia,  ap¬ 
peared  still  more  doubtful,  as  it  coiniuenoed 
Under  the  same  unavoidable  conjecture  of  af¬ 
fairs,  with  the  same  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  other  powers,  and  with  the  same 
disproportion  in  tlieir  relative  means,  conse- 
<tuently  was  Just  as  hopeless  as  all  former 
struggles  of  the  same  nature.  His  majesty 
the  em})erur  made  every  effort  in  his  power 
by  friendly  mediation  with  both  parties  to 
avert  the  impending  storm.  No  human  Judg¬ 
ment  could  at  that  time  foresee  that  the  pe- 
'  riod  was  so  near  at  hand,  when  the  failure  of 
these  friendly  attempts  should  prove  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Kmp€ror  Na{K>leon  than  to  his 
app^nients.  Thus,  however,  it  w'as  resolved 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence. 

When  the  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
no  longer  doubted,  his  majesty  was  (  ompelled 
to  have  recourse  to  measures,  which,  in  so  un¬ 
natural  and  dangerous  a  coiijtincturc,  might 
combine  his  own  security  with  Just  con<;idera- 
tions  for  the  interest  of  neighbouring  states. 
The  system  of  uiiai-mcd  inaction,  the  only 
neutrality  which  tlie  Emperor  Nai)oIeon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  declarations,  would  have 
permitted,  was  by  every  maxim  of  policy 
wholly  inadmissible,  and  would  at  last  have 
proved  only  a  vain  endeavour  to  shrink  from 
the  approaching  trial.  A  [)ower  so  iniiK)rtant 
as  Austria,  could  not  renounce  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  nor  could  she 
place  herself  in  a  situation  in  wdiich,  equally 
ineffective  in  peace  or  war,  she  would  lose  her 
voice  and  influence  in  all  great  negotiations, 
without  acquiring  any  guarantee  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  her  own  frontier.  To  prepare  for  war 
against  France  would  have  been,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  as  little  consonant 
with  equity  as  with  prudence.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  given  his  majesty  no  |>ersoiiaI 
ground  for  hostile  proceedings  :  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  attaining  many  lienelicial  results  by  a 
skilful  enployinent  of  the  established  friendly 
relations,  by  coufldential  representations,  and 
by  conciliatory  councils,  had  not  been  aban¬ 
doned  as  hopeless.  And  with  regard  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  state,  such  a  revo¬ 
lution  would  inevitably  have  b^^en  attended 
with  this  consequence :  that  the  Austrian  ter¬ 
ritory  would  have  become  the  first  and  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  of  war,  which,  with  its  well  known 
deficiency  of  means  of  defence,  could,  in  a 
short  time,  have  overthrown  the  monarchy. 

In  this  painful  situation  his  majesty  had  no 
other  resource  than  to  take  the  field  on  the 
side  of  France.  To  take  up  arms  for  France, 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  would  have  been 
a  measure  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the 
duties  and  principles  of  the  emperor,  but  even 
with  the  repeated  declarations  of  his  cabinet, 
which  had,  without  any  reserve,  disapproved 
of  this  war.  On  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  the  twelfth  of  March,  1812,  his  majesty 
proceeded  upon  two  (flstlnct  principles  ;  The 


first,  as  is  proved  by  the  words  of  the  treaty, 
was  to  leave  iio  means  untried  which  might 
sooner  or  later  obtain  a  peace  :  the  other  was 
to  place  himself  intenially  and  externally  in  n 
position  wiiich,  if  it  should  prove  impossible 
to  effect  a  p<*ace,  or  in  case  the  turn  of  the 
war  should  render  decisive  measures  in  this 
part  necessary,  would  enable  Austria  to  acf 
with  independence,  and  in  either  of  these 
cases  to  adopt  the  measures  which  a  Just  and 
wise;  policy  should  prescribe.  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  it  was  that  only  a  fixed  and  comparative¬ 
ly  small  part  of  the  army  was  destined  to  co¬ 
operate  ill  the  war,  and  the  other  military  re¬ 
sources  at  that  time  in  a  state  ot  readiness,  of 
that  still  remained  to  be  prepared,  were  not 
called  forth  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 
By  a  kind  of  tacit  agreciiient  between  the 
lielligerents,  tlie  Austrian  territory  was  even 
treated  as  neutral.  The  real  end  and  views 
of  tile  system  adopted  by  his  majesty  could 
not  esea|»e  the  notice  of  France,  Kussla,  or 
any  belligeraiit  observer. 

The  campaign  of  1812,  furnished  a  memo¬ 
rable  example  of  the  failure  of  an  uiiderlaking 
supported  by  gigantic  powers,  conducted  by  a 
captain  of  the  first  rank,  when,  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  great  military  talents,  he  despises 
the  rules  of  pnidciice,  and  outsteps  the  bounds 
of  nature.  The  illusion  of  glory  carried  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  into  the  heart  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire ;  and  a  talse  political  view  of 
things  induced  him  to  imagine  that  he  should 
dictate  a  peace  in  Moscow,  should  cripple  the 
Russian  power  for  half  a  century,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  victorious.  When  this  magnanimous 
constancy  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  glori¬ 
ous  deeds  of  his  warriors,  and  the  unshaken  fi¬ 
delity  of  his  people,  put  an  end  to  his  dream, 
it  was  t*.o  late  to  repent  with  impunity.  The 
whole  French  army  was  scattered  and  de¬ 
stroyed;  in  less  than  four  months,  we  have 
seen  the  theatre  of  war  transferred  from  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Divina,  to  the  Oder  and  the 
Ell>e. 

This  rapid  and  extraordinary  change  of  for¬ 
tune  was  the  forerunner  of  an  important  revo¬ 
lution  in  all  the  political  relations  of  Europe. 
The  confederacy  of  Russia,  Great  BrKain  and 
Sweden,  presented  a  point  of  union  to  all 
neighbouring  states.  Prussia,  whom  report 
had  long  declared  determined  to  risk  all,  to 
prefer  even  the  danger  of  immediate  pcJitical 
destruction  to  the  liiigei  iiigs  of  continued  op¬ 
pression,  seized  the  i'avourable  moment,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  allies.  Many 
greater  and  smaller  princes  of  Germany  were 
ready  to  do  the  same.  Every  where  the  ar¬ 
dent  desires  of  the  (leople  anticipated  the  re¬ 
gular  proceedings  of  their  govcniments.  Their 
impatience  to  live  in  independence  and  under 
their  own  laws,  the  sentiment  of  wounded  na¬ 
tional  honour,  and  the  hatred  of  a  f  »'3ign  do¬ 
minion,  broke  out  to  bright  ffimnps  on  all 
sid^. 
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His  majesty  the  emperor,  too  intelligent 
not  to  consider  tliis  change  of  altairs,  as  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  a  pre- 
Tious  violent  political  convulsion,  and  too  just 
to  view  it  in  anger,  was  solely  bent  upon  se¬ 
curing,  by  deep  digested  and  well  combined 
measures,  the  real  and  perinauent  interest  of 
the  European  commonwealth.  Already,  In 
the  beginning  of  December,  considerable  steps 
bad  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  in  order  to  dispose  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  to  quiet  and  peaceful  policy,  on  grounds 
wiiicli  equally  interested  the  world  and  his  own 
welfare.  These  steps  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed  and  enforced.  Hopes  had  been  en¬ 
tertained  that  the  impression  of  last  year’s 
campaign,  the  recollection  of  the  fruitless  sa¬ 
crifice  of  an  immense  army,  the  severe  mea¬ 
sures  of  every  description  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  that  loss,  the  decided  disincli¬ 
nation  of  France,  and  of  all  those  nations  con¬ 
nected  with  her,  to  a  war,  which,  w  ithout  any 
prospect  of  future  indemnification,  exhausted 
and  mined  her  internal  strength  ;  that  lastly, 
tliat  even  a  calm  reflection  on  the  doubtful 
issue  of  this  new  and  highly  important  crisis, 
would  move  the  emperor  to  listen  to  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  Austria.  The  tone  of  these 
representations  was  carefully  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  serious  as  the 
greatness  of  the  object,  modei*ate  as  the  de¬ 
sire  of  a  favourable  issue,  and  as  the  existing 
friendly  relations  required. 

That  overtures  flowing  from  so  pure  a  mo¬ 
tive  should  be  decidedly  rejected  could  not 
certainly  be  foreseen.  But  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received,  and  still  more  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  sentiments  en¬ 
tertained  by  Austria,  and  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  the  period  of 
these  unsuccessful  endeavours  for  peace,  soon 
destroyed  the  best  hopes  that  were  entertain¬ 
ed.  Instead  of  endeavouring,  by  a  moderate 
language  to  improve  at  least  our  view  of  the 
future,  and  to  lessen  the  general  despondency, 
it  was  on  every  occasion  solemnly  declared, 
before  the  highest  authorities  in  France,  that 
the  emperor  would  hear  of  no  proposition  for 
peace,  that  should  violate  the  integrity  of  the 
French  empire  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  or  that  should  make  any  pretension  to 
the  arbitrarily  incorporated  provinces. 

At  the  same  time,  eventual  conditions,  with 
which  this  self  created  lK>undary  did  not  even 
appear  to  have  any  relation,  were  spoken  of, 
at  one  time  menacing  indignation,  at  another 
with  bitter  contempt — as  if  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  declare  in  terms  soflicicntly  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  resolution  of  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
not  to  make  to  the  repose  of  the  world  even 
ode  Jingle  nominal  sacrifice. 

'niese  f.«>stile  demonstrations  were  attended 
with  this  particular  mortification  to  Austria, 
that  they  placed  even  the  invitations  to  peace 
with  this  cabinet,  with  the  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
parent  consent  of  France»  made  to  other 


courts,  in  a  false  and  highly  disadvanlageoiis 
light.  The  sovereigns  united  against  France, 
instead  of  any  answer  to  Austria’s  propositions 
for  negotiation,  and  her  offers  of  mediation, 
laid  before  her  the  public  declarations  of  the 
French  emperor.  And  when  in  the  month  of 
March,  his  majesty  sent  a  minister  to  London, 
to  invite  England  to  share  in  a  negotiation  for 
peace,  the  British  ministry  replied,  that 
they  would  not  believe  Austria  still  eiitertam- 
ed  any  hopes  of  peace,  when  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  had  in  the  mean  time  expressed  senti¬ 
ments  which  could  only  tend  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  war a  declaration  which  wa.s  the 
more  painful  to  his  majesty,  the  more  it  was 
just  and  well  founded. 

Austria,  however,  did  not  niK)ii  this  account 
cease  to  impress  in  more  forcible  and  distinct 
terms  the  necessity  of  peace,  upon  the  mind 
of  the  emperor  of  France  ;  directed  in  all  her 
measures  by  this  principle,  that  as  all  order 
and  balance  of  power  in  Europe  had  been  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  boundless  superiority  of  France, 
no  real  peace  was  to  be  expected,  unless  that 
superiority  were  diminished.  His  majesty  in 
the  mean  lime  adopted  every  necessary  mea¬ 
sure  to  strengthen  and  concentrate  his  armies ; 
sensible  that  Austria  must  be  prepared  for 
war  if  her  mediation  were  to  be  entirely  una¬ 
vailing.  His  imperial  majesty  had  moreover 
been  long  since  persuaded,  the  probability  of 
an  immediate  share  in  the  war,  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  excluded  from  his  calculations.  The 
actual  state  of  things  could  not  be  continued  ; 
of  this  the  emperor  was  convinced  :  this  conr 
viction  was  the  main  spring  of  his  actions,  and 
was  naturally  strengthened  by  the  failure  of 
any  attempt  to  procure  a  peace.  The  result 
was  apparent.  By  one  means  or  the  other, 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  force  of  arms,  a 
new  state  of  things  must  be  effected. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  was  not  only  aware 
of  the  Austrian  preparations  Ibr  war,  but  even 
acknowledged  them  as  necessaiy,  and  justified 
them  in  more  tlian  one  instance.  He  had  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  at  so  decisive  a  period  for  the  fate 
of  the  whole  world,  would  lay  aside  all  per¬ 
sonal  and  momentary  feelings,  would  alone 
consult  the  lasting  welfare  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  countries  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  and 
would  resolve  nothing  but  what  this  great  mo¬ 
tive  should  impose  as  a  duty  upon  him.  The 
Austrian  cabinet  had  never  expressed  itself  in 
terms  that  would  warrant  any  other  construc¬ 
tion,  and  yet  the  French  did  not  only  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  Austrian  mediation  could  only 
be  an  armed  mediation,  but  declared,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  Austria,  under 
existing  circumstances,  ought  no  longer  to  con¬ 
fine  herself  to  act  a  secondary  part,  but  should 
appear  in  force  upon  the  stage,  and  decide  as 
a  great  and  independent  power.  Whatever 
thKB  French, government  could  hope  or  fear 
from  Austria,  this  acknowledgment  was  of  it¬ 
self  a  prerlotis  Jastification  of  the  whole  in- 
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tended  and  hitherto  adopted  measures  of  his 
imperial  majesty. 

Thus  far  were  circumstances  dereloped 
when  the  emperor  Napoleon  left  Paris,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  head  against  the  progress  of  the 
allied  armies.  Even  their  enemies  have  done  | 
homage  to  the  valour  of  the  Russian  and  Prus-  j 
sian  troops  in  the  sanguinary  actions  of  the 
month  of  May.  That,  however,  the  result  of  | 
this  first  period  of  the  campaign  was  not  more 
favourable  to  them,  was  owing  partly  to  the 
great  numerical  superiority  of  the  French 
forco,  and  to  the  universally  acknowledged 
military  talents  of  their  leader,  and  partly  to 
the  political  combinations,  by  which  the  al¬ 
lied  sovereigns  were  guided  in  all  their  under¬ 
takings.  They  acted  under  the  just  supfiosi-i 
lion,  that  a  cause  like  the  one  in  which  they 
were  engaged  could  not  possibly  be  confined 
to  themselves,  that  sooner  or  later,  whether 
successful  or  on  fortunate,  every  state  which 
still  preserved  a  shadowof  independence  must 
join  their  confederacy,  every  indepeudent  .'ir- 
iny  must  act  with  the<ii.  They,  therefiMii,  did 
not  allow  further  scope  to  the  bravery  of  their 
troops,  tlian  the  moment  required,  and  pre¬ 
served  a  considerable  part  of  their  strength 
tor  a  period  when,  w  ith  more  cxtende<l  means, 
they  might  look  to  the  attainment  of  greater 
objects.  For  the  same  cause,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  developement  of  events,  they  consented 
to  the  armistice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  retreat  of  the  allies 
had  for  the  moment  given  an  appearance  to 
tJie  war,  which  daily  I^came  more  interesting 
to  the  emperor,  from  the  impossibility,  if  it 
should  proceed,  of  his  remaining  an  inactive 
spectator  of  it.  The  fate  of  the  Prussian  mo¬ 
narch  was  a  point  which  peculiarly  attracted 
the  attention  of  bis  majesty.  Feeliui^  as  the 
emperor  did,  the  restoration  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  w'as  the  first  step  towards  that  of 
the  whole  political  system  of  Europe,  and  lie 
viewed  the  danger  in  wliich  he  now  stood,  as 
equally  affecting  himself.  Already  in  the 
month  of  April,  liad  tlie  emperor  Napoleon 
suggested  to  the  Austrian  cabinet,  tliat  he 
considered  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  mo¬ 
narchy  as  a  natural  consequence  of  her  defec¬ 
tion  from  France,  and  of  the  continuation  of 
the  war,  and  that  it  now  only  tlepeuds  upon 
Austria  to  add  the  most  imimrlaiit  and  most 
flourishing  of  her  provinces  to  its  own  state  ; 
a  suggestion  which  sliowcd  distinctly  enough, 
tliat  no  means  could  properly  be  neglected  to 
save  that  |Mwer.  If  this  great  object  could 
cot  be  obtained  by  a  just  peace,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  Russia  and  Prussia  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  co-operation.  From  this  natural  view 
of  tilings,  upon  which  even  France  could  no 
longer  deceive  herself,  his  majesty  continued 
his  preparations  with  unwearied  activity.  He 
quitted  in  tbeearly  part  of  July,  his  residence, 
and  proceeded  to  t^  viciiiity  of  the  scene  of 
action,  in  order  the  inofe  eflectnally  to  labour 
^  the  neigociatiott  &r  peaea,  which  stiU  eon- 
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tinned  to  bo  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  de^ 
sires,  and  partly  to  be  able  the  more  effectu'* 
ally  to  conduct  the  preparations  for  war,  if  no 
other  choice  should  remain  for  Austria* 

A  short  time  before,  the  emperor  Napoleon 
had  declared,  **  that  he  had  proposed  a  coiv* 
gress  to  be  held  at  Prague,  where  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  from  France,  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  Denmark,  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  other  allied  princes  on  the  one  band, 
and  on  tlie  other,  pleniuotentlaries  of  England, 
Russia,  Prussia,  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and 
the  other  allies  of  this  hostile  mass,  should 
meet,  and  lay  the  ground  work  of  a  durable 
peace.**  To  whom  this  proposition  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  in  what  manner,  in  ivhat  diplomatic 
form,  through  whose  organ  it  ccold  have  been 
done,  was  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Austrian 
cabinet;  which  only  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  through  Uie  medium 
of  the  public  prints.  How,  too,  such  a  project 
could  be  brought  to  bear — how  from  the  con>- 
bination  of  such  dissimilar  elements,  without 
any  previously  regulated  plan,  a  negotiationr 
for  peace  was  to  he  set  on  foot,  was  so  little  to 
l>e  comprehended,  that  it  was  very  allowable 
to  consider  the  whole  prupositiou  rather  a  de¬ 
lay  of  the  imagination,  than  as  a  serious  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  adoption  of  a  great  political 
measure. 

Perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  obstacles 
to  a  general  Austria  had  long  consider* 

ed  whether  this  distant  and  diflictilt  object 
was  not  rather  to  be  obltained  progressively ; 
and,  in  tliis  opinion,  had  expressed  herself 
both  to  France,  and  to  Russia  and  Prussia, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  continental  peac«.  Not 
that  the  Austrian  court  had  misconceived, 
even  for  a  moment,  tlie  necessity  and  impor¬ 
tance  ot*  an  universal  peace,  among  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  without  which 
there  was  no  hope  of  either  safety  or  happi¬ 
ness,  or  had  imagined  that  the  continent  could 
exist,  if  the  separation  of  England  were  not 
invariably  considered  as  a  most  deadly  evil ! 
The  negotiation  which  Austria  proposed,  af¬ 
ter  the  alarming  declaration  of  France  iiad 
nearly  destroyed  all  hopes  of  England  uniting 
her  endeavours  in  the  attempt  to  procure  a 
general  peace,  was  an  essential  part  to  the 
great  approaching  negotiation  lor  a  general 
and  eflective  congress  for  peace ;  it  was  in¬ 
tended  as  pre[)aratory  to  this,  to  draw  up  the 
preliminary  articles  to  the  future  treaty,  Id 
pave  the  way  by  a  long  continental  armistice 
to  a  more  extende*!  and  durable  negotiation. 
Had  the  principle  upon  which  Austria  advan¬ 
ced  been  other  than  this,  neither  Russia  nor 
Prussia,  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to  En¬ 
gland,  would  ever  have  listened  to  the  propo¬ 
sals  of  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

After  the  Russian  and  Prussian  conrta,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  confidence  in  his  majesty,  highly 
flattering  to  the  emporor,  had  already  decla¬ 
red  their  concurrence  in  the  proposed  congress 
under  the  mediathm  of  Auiltria,  it  become 
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necessary  to  obtain  the  format  absent  of  the 
emperor  iVa^>oleon,  and  to  determine  upon 
Wuat  principle  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
to  be  carried  on.  For  this  purpose  his  irape- 
ri  il  majesty  resolved  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June,  to  send  his  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  Dresden.  The  result  of  this  mission 
was  a  convention  concluded  upon  the  30th 
June,  accepting  tlie  mediation  of  his  imperial 
luajesty,  in  the  negotiation  of  a  general,  and 
if  that  could  not  be  effected,  of  a  preliminary 
peace.  The  city  of  Prague  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  meeting  of  congress,  and  the  .'ith  of 
July  for  the  day  of  its  opening.  Iiv  order  to 
obtain  a  suffic  ient  time  for  the  negotiation,  it 
was  determined  by  the  same  convention  that 
the  emperor  Napoleon  should  not  give  notice 
of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  which  ivas  to 
terminate  on  the  20th  of  July,  «Ct  tliat  time 
existing  between  himself  and  Russia,  till  the 
10th  of  August ;  and  his  majesty  the  en>^)eror 
took  upon  himself  to  obtain  a  similar  declara¬ 
tion  from  the  lliissian  and  Prussian  courts. 

The  points  which  had  been  determined  in 
Dresden,  were  hereupon  imparteef  to  the  two 
courts.  Although  the  continuation  of  tlie  ar¬ 
mistice  was  attended  with  many  objections, ' 
and  with  much  serious  inconvenience  to  them, 
tlie  desire  of  giving  to  his  imperial  majesty 
another  proof  of  their  confidence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  the  world  that  they  would 
not  refuse  any  attempt  which  might  prepare 
the  way  to  it,  overcame  every  consideration. 
The  only  alteration  made  in  the  convention 
of  the  30th  June,  was,  that  the  term  of  the 
opening  the  congress,  since  the  final  regula¬ 
tions  could  not  so  soon  be  determined,  should 
be  deferred  until  the  12th  of  July. 

In  the  mean  time  his  majesty,  who  would 
not  as  yet  abandon  all  hopes  of  completely 
terminating,  by  a  general  peace,  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  and  the  convylsions  of  Uie  political 
world,  had  alno  resolved  upon  a  new  attempt 
with  the  British  government.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  not  only  received  the  proposal  with 
apparent*  approbation,  but  evem  voluntarily 
o»iered  to  expedite  the  business,  by  allowing 
the  penons  to  be  despatched  for  that  purp(»se 
to  England,  a  passage  through  Fram'e.  When 
it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  unexpected 
difficulties  arose,  the  passports  were  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  niifier  trifling  pretexts,  and 
at  length  entirely  refustid.  This  proceeding 
afforded  a  fresh  and  important  ground  for  en¬ 
tertaining  jifst  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  assurances  which  the  emperor  Napoleon 
bad  more  than  once  publicly  expressed  of  his 
disposition  to  peace,  although  several  of  his 
expressions  at  that  particular  period,  afforded 
just  reason  to  believe  that  a  maritime  peace 
was  the  object  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude. 

During  that  interval  their  majesties  the  em¬ 
peror  pf  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
nominated  their  plenipotentiaries  to  tlie  con¬ 
gress,  and  had  famished  them  with  very  decr- 
instructionfi.  On  the  12Ui  July  they 


both  arrived  at  Prague,  as  well  as  his  niajejp^ 
ty’s  minister,  charged  with  the  concerns  of 
the  mediation. 

The  negotiations  were  not  to  be  protracted 
beyond  the  10th  of  August,  except  in  the  event 
of  their  assuming  such  a  character  as  to  induce 
a  confident  hope  of  a  favourable  nisiilt.  To 
that  day  the  armistice  had  been  extended 
through  the  mediation  of  Austria  ;  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  situation  of  the  allied  sove¬ 
reigns,  the  condition  of  the  countries  they  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  their  anxious  wish  to  terminate 
an  irksome  period  of  uncertainty,  prevented 
any  further  extension  of  it.  With  all  these 
circumstances  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  he  well  knew  that  the  perio<l  of 
the  negotiations  was  necessarily  defined  by 
that  of  the  armistice  ;  and  he  could  not  more¬ 
over  conceal  from  himself  how  miieh  his  own 
detenninations  would  influence  the  happy 
abridgment  and  successful  result  of  the  peiid- 
,  ing  negotiations. 

It  was  therefore  with  real  sorrow  that  his 
majesty  soon  perceived  not  only  that  no  se¬ 
rious  step  was  taken  by  France  to  accelerate 
this  great  work,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  a  procrastination  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  evasion  of  a  favourable  issue,  had 
been  decidedly  intended.  There  was  indeed 
a  French  minister  at  the  place  of  congress, 
but  without  any  orders  to  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness,  until  the  appearance  of  the  first  pleni¬ 
potentiary. 

The  arrival  of  that  plenipotentiary  was  in 
vain  expected  from  day  to  day.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  21st  July  that  it  was  ascertained, 
that  a  demur  v^hich  took  place  on  settling 
the  renewal  of  tlie  armistice-  between  the 
French  and  Russians  ami  Prussian  commis¬ 
sioners,  an  obstruction  of  very  suliordinate  im¬ 
portance,  having  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  congress,  and  which  might  have  been  very 
easily  and  speedily  removed  by  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  Austria,  was  made  use  of  as  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  this  extraordinary  delay.  And 
when  tliis  last  pretext  was  removed,  it  was 
not  until  the  23tli  of  July,  sixteen  days  after 
that  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  that  the  first  French  pleni|)oteiitiary 
arrived. 

Even  in  the  very  first  days  after  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  arrival,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  congress.  The  form  in  which  the  full 
powers  were  to  be  delivered,  aiul  the  mutual 
explanations  should  be  conducted,  a  |H)int, 
which  had  already  been  treated  by  all  parties, 
became  the  object  of  a  discussion,  which  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  endeavours  of  the  mediating 
power  abortive.  The  apparent  insufficiency 
of  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  French  iiego- 
ciator,  occasioned  a  silence  of  several  days. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  9th  of  August  that  this 
minister  gave  in  a  new  declaration-,  by  which 
the  difficulties  with  respect  to  forms  were  by 
no  means  removed,  nor  the  negociatioo  by 
one  step  brought  nearer  to  its  object.  After 
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41  useless  exchance  of  ootes  upon  every  preli¬ 
minary  question,  tke  10th  of  August  arrive<i. 
1’he  Prussian  and  Hessian  negociators  could 
not  exceed  this  term ;  the  congress  was  at  an 
end,  aud  the  resohitiou  which  Austria  had  to 
form  was  previously  determined  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  negociation—  by  the  actual  con¬ 
viction  of  tlie  impossibility  of  peace — by  the 
DO  longer  doubtful  point  of  view  in  which  his 
majesty  examined  the  great  question  in  dis¬ 
pute — by  the  principles  aud  intentions  of  the 
allies,  wherein  the  emperor  recognised  his 
own — and  finally,  by  the  former  positive  de¬ 
clarations,  which  left  no  room  for  misconcep¬ 
tion. 

Not  without  sincere  afUiction,  and  alone 
consoled  by  the  certainty  that  every  means 
to  avoid  the  war  had  been  exhausted,  does 
the  emperor  now  find  himself  corapelle<l  to 
action.  For  Uirec  years  has  his  majesty  la¬ 
boured  with  unceasing  perseverance  to  effect, 
by  mild  and  conciliatory  measures,  real  and 
durable  peace  for  Austria  and  for  Europe. 
All  his  en<leavoiirs  have  failed ;  there  is  now 
no  remedy,  no  recourse  to  be  had  but  to  arms. 
The  emperor  takes  them  up  without  any  per¬ 
sonal  animosity,  from  a  painful  necessity,  from 
an  irresistible  duty,  upon  grounds  which  any 
faithful  citizen  of  his*  realm,  which  the  world, 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  himself,  in  a 
moment  of  tranquillity  and  reason,  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  Justify.  The  necessity  of  this 
war  is  engraven  in  the  heart  of  every  Austri¬ 
an,  of  every  European,  under  whatsoever  do¬ 
minion  he  may  live,  in  such  legible  chai’ac- 
ters,  that  no  art  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
them.  The  nation  and  the  army  will  do  their 
duty.  An  union  established  by  common  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  by  the  mutual  interest  of  every 
power  that  is  in  arms  for  its  independeiu^e, 
will  give  due  weight  to  our  exertions,  and  the 
result,  with  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  will  be 
such  as  must  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of 
every  friend  of  order  aud  of  peace. 


Mr»  William  Pinknev. — Among  the  many 
instances  of  political  apostacy,  which  honest 
men  Iiave  been  obliged  to  witness  and  regret, 
that  of  Mr.  Pinkney  is  peculiarly  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  because  it  is  peculiarly  profligate.  This 
person,  having  long  acted  with  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  knew  their  patriotism,  their 
purity,  and  their  wisdom.  He  had  been  al¬ 
most  a  favourite,  in  that  school,  where  those 
politics  were  taught  and  practised,  under 
wliich  this  country  was  enabled  to  recover 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolutionary  con¬ 
flict,  and  to  increase  in  wealth,  happiness,  and 
power,  with  a  rapidity,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Pinkney  knew 
w:el!,  that  the  system,  from  which  these  great 
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blessings  proceeded,  had  been  hseessantly  and 
impudently  derided  and  opposed,  by  Mr.  Jef^ 
ferson  and  Mr.  Madison.  And  when  these 
gentlemen  came  into  office,  he  had  seen  them 
wilfully  abandoning  this  system.  And  be  bad 
seen  to,  that  the  more  it  was  departed  from, 
the  more  did  the  general  prosperity  suffer. 
He  had  seen  how  artfully  the  temper  of  his 
countrymen  was  managed,  to  prepare  tbem 
for  this  ruinous  war.  Yet  with  all  his  expert* 
ence  of  the  excellence  of  Washington  politics ; 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  the 
opposers  of  these  politics;  of  the  ruinous  effects^ 
which  their  folly  and  perverseness  had  brought 
and  was  likely  to  bring  upon  the  country :  Mr. 
Pinkney  lent  hhnself  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  to 
Mr.  Matlison,  and  to  their  system  of  absurd 
aud  wicked  {lolicy,  without  scniple,  and  with¬ 
out  shame!  In  England,  while  minister  at 
London,  he  laboured  incessantly,  in  a  course 
of  diplomatic  toil,  as  unprofitable  in  its  re« 
suits,  as  it  was,  in  itself,  idle  and  ridiculous. 
Tlie  sole  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  ma’:e 
saw-dust,  to  be  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen,  from  the  great  wind-mill  at 
Washington.  His  employers  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  “  useful  IaTx)urs,”  that  on 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  wa::  made  at¬ 
torney  general  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  instance,  in 
which  Mr.  Pinkney  had  betrayed  any  com¬ 
punctious  misgivings,  on  account  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  sins ;  yet  report  had  for  some  months  bu¬ 
sily  circulated  the  idea,  that  the  cabinet, 
which  had  so  unceremoniously  elevated  Ro¬ 
bert  Smith,  and  Paul  Hamilton,  and  Doctor 
Eustis,  to  that  delightful  **  post  of  honour,  a 
private  station,  were  pretty  decidedly  resolv¬ 
ed,  to  bestow  the  same  distinction  on  their 
attorney  general.  Tliis  sort  of  Irish  hoist  was. 
a  favour  Mr.  Pinkney  seems  not  to  have  co¬ 
veted.  And  accordingly,  recollecting,  that 
formerly  “  the  labourer  [had  been  deemed] 
worthy  of  his  hire,”  he  may  possibly  have  cal¬ 
culated  (for  he  is  no  fool)  that  there  was  some 
chance  of  avoiding  the  post  of  honour  designed 
him,  by  embarking  in  an  operation  which 
should  completely  satisfy  his  employers,  that 
he  was  willing  to  work,  and  at  any  sort  of 
work  too,  as  long  as  they  were  willing  to  pay. 

The  approach  of  the  Maryland  election,  af¬ 
forded  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  proving 
to  Madison,  that  he  wa*  not  fpis  deserving 
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of  employment  now  than  lie  was  at  the  time 
when  he  was  first  taken  into  favour. 

Ever  since  the  declaration  of  war,  the  peace 
party  have  had  the  ascendancy,  in  every 
branch  of  the  government  of  Maryland,  ex¬ 
cept  the. senate.  Upon  that  body  public 
opinion  can  act  but  once  in  five  years,  the 
members  being  chosen  for'  that  period.  A 
la:'ge  majority  of  the  lower  house,  and  the 
whole  of  the  senate,  had  been  democratic, 
until  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  hell¬ 
hounds  of  Baltimore,  forced  upon  the  under¬ 
standings  of  reflecting  men,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  character  of  democracy.  At  the  very 
next  succeeding  election,  the  people  did  all 
the  constitution  permitted  them  to  do.  They 
cleansed  the  lower  house ;  they  turm^d  the 
war-hawks  out  by  dozens ;  and  the  peace 
party  in  that  house  were  sufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  overbalance  the  whole  of  the  senate. 
The  governor  is  elected  every  year,  by  a  joint 
ballot  of'  the  two  houses  ;  and  the  peace  can¬ 
didate  was  now  chosen.  Maryland  was  bles¬ 
sed  with  a  governor,  therefore,  who  would 
not  let  the  president  have  his  militia  to  make 
mere  common  soldiers  of  them,  just  when  the 
little  man  asked  for  them.  To  repel  inva¬ 
sion,  they  were  alwaiys  ready.  But  for  the 
general  purposes  of  his  war,  the  president  was 
oblisred  to  rely,  so  far  as  Maryland  was  con¬ 
cerned,  upon  his  own  enlisted  soldiers.  Such 
a  governor,  and  of  a  state,  too,  contiguous  to 
the  great  City  of  the  Woods,  was  an  eye-sore 
to  such  a  president.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
complaisant,  pliable,  yielding  Mr.  Tompkins, 
of  New-York.  1  have  not  understood  whether 
it  was  ever  pff'ered  Mr.  Winder  that  very 
large  sums  of  money  should  pass  through  his 
bands,  if  he  let  the  president  have  his  militia; 
but  certain  it  is,  tliat  the  governor  of  Mary¬ 
land  remained  faithful  to  the  constitution,  and 
true  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Pinkney  is  not  destitute  of  sagacity. — 
Indeed,  it  required  but  little  of  that  virtue, 
to  discover,  that  exactly  such  a  governor  as 
3Ir.  Winder  was  not,  exactly,  such  a  govern¬ 
or  as  Mr.  Madison  want^ni.  And  it  seemed 
to  follow,  reasonably  enough,  that  if  the  presi¬ 
dent  could  be  accommodated  in  so  important 
a  particular,  the  agent  would  be  liberally  re- : 
warded. 

The  politicians  of  Maryland  had  calculated, 
and  the  event  has  proved,  that,  on  the  result 


of  the  election  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  it 
would  depend,  whether  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  the  wishes  of  the  president,  should 
be  accommodated. 

Accoidingly,  Mr.  William  Pinkney,  late 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St. 
James,  and  now  attorney  general,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  privy  council  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  resi¬ 
ding  in  tlie  city  of  Baltimore,  resolved  to 
make  ao  iiTuption  into  the  aforesaid  county 
of  Frederick,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  its' 
honest  and  peaceable  fanners,  that  war  is  the 
greatest  of  blessings  ;  and  that  an  accumula¬ 
ting  national  debt,  aud  heavy  and  increasing 
taxes,  are  the  best  safeguards  of  liberty,  and 
among  the  most  essential  comforts  of  human 
life.  He  invited  the  electors  to  meet  him, 
at  specified  times  and  places,  throughout  the 
county;  and  at  these,  he  would  convince 
them,  how  deplorably  ignorant  and  deceived 
mankind,  and  especially  the  good  people  of 
Frederick  were,  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Upon  the  peace  ticket  for  Frederick,  was 
the  name  of  John  Hanson  Thomas  :  a  gentle¬ 
man,  as  virtuous  as  he^  is  intelligent;  as  ui- 
telligent,  as  he  is  brave ;  and  as  brave,  as 
Alexander  C.  Hanson  himself.  The  custom 
of  Maryland  and  of  the  southern  states  not 
only  permits,  but  requires,  a  candidate  to  act 
in  support  of  his  own  election.  Mr.  Thomas 
encountered  Mr.  Pinkney  at  the  different 
meetings.  “  We  have  met  the  enemy,”  said 
Perry,  ”  and  they  are  ours.”  Mr.  Thomas 
could  say  as  much,  but  not  in  the  same  words. 
He  was  more  in  the  condition  of  commodoiT 

Chauucey  ;  he  met  the  enemy - but — the 

enemy  ran  away !  The  hearts  the  people, 
however,  ivere  his.  Mr.  Thomas  and  the 
other  peace  candidates  were  elected,  by  an 
increased  majority. 

We  shall  now  introduce  Mr.  Thomas  to  our 
readers  in  his  own  proper  person ;  merely  ob¬ 
serving,  that  his  letter  is  among  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens  of  controversial  writing  ever  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr,  J,  H,  THOMAS'S  letter  to  the  editors  qf 
the  Federal  Republican, 
Frederick-Town.  Oct.  11,  1813. 

Gentlemen— A  friendly  desire  bad  been 
suggested  by  several  respectable  persons,  that 
I  wiMild  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  public  dl§- 
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f  ussioDs  held  before  our  late  election,  in  which 
the  attorney  genera!  of  the  United  States  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  people,  in  behalf  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  to  advocate  and  explain  it^  cause, 
together  with  a  narrative  of  the  principal  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  Mr.  Pihkney’s  etpedi- 
tion  to  this  county,  its  progress  and  Anal  ter¬ 
mination.  This  task  I  have  really  neither 
leisure  nor  patience  to  perform,  and  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  attention  of  the  public  would  be 
illy  requited  in  the  perusal  of  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  report  that  could  be  prepared  of  a  very 
tedious  controversial  descant  upon  stale  ami 
unprofitable  topics.  Yon  have  lieard,  perhaps, 
that  at  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  at 
Leister’s,  Mr.  Pinkney  was  accompanied  by  a 
stenographer,  or  special  reporter  from  Balti¬ 
more,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  waggon  with 
that  gentleman  and  the  candidates.  I  have 
not  seen  in  what  shape  the  speeches  then  de¬ 
livered  have  been  published  by  the  person 
thus  emyloyed,  but  I  presume  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  intended  by  his  employer,  was  to  com¬ 
municate  through  that  medium  to  the  sight  of 
the  government,  the  loyal  defence  aiid  lavish 
praises  of  its  policy  and  of  the  character  of  the 
cabinet,  which  Mr.  Pinkney  deemed  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  render  in  this  notable  emergency.  It 
is  very  unimportant  in  what  way  my  plain  ef¬ 
forts  may  have  been  exhibited  by  the  repor¬ 
ter  ;  but  it  is  presumable  that  Mr.  Pinkney’s 
propitiatory  offering  has  been  served  up  in  the 
most  acceptable  form,  and  it  only  remains  to 
add,  that  he  adhered  In  every  subsequent  at¬ 
tempt,  with  little  variation  of  argument  or 
arrangement,  to  the  same  lesson  pronounced 
at  his  first  essay,  with  which  it  may  tbeace  be 
inferred  that  he  felt  a  deliberate  and  comfor¬ 
table  assurance  of  self  complacency  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Indeed  if  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  (what  I  have  only  seen  within' 
a  few  days  past)  a  pamphlet  collection  of  pa¬ 
pers,  under  the  signature  of  “  Publius,’^  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Pinkney,  for  the 
Baltimore  tYhig,  preparatory  to  the  contest 
of  the  Maryland  election,  yhn  will  have  bad 
before  you  that  gentleman’s  tablet  of  'metno- 
ry  in  his  late  public  harangue's,  precise^  the 
same  as  to  the  matter,  and  very  nearly  eom- 
eidiog  in  point  of  style  and  metaphor.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  tb  mere 
poverty  of  invention,  that  In  this  instsoice  the' 
ofatdr’s  display  should  have  beeta  h  tnsk  ovhmM 


in  a  note  book.  It  may  have  bees  designed 
to  show,  bow  little  cause  there  must  be  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Pinkney,  by 
evincing  that  for  any  period  not  iiiireasonably 
protracted,  he  is  capable  of  beii^  most  mi¬ 
nutely  consistent,  and  to  afibrd  a  reinarkable 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  faith,  by  scrupu¬ 
lously  using  in  debate  the  same  mode,  and  tho 
same  terms,  and  the  same  tropes,  which  he 
had  nsed  so  fluently  before,  in  writing  apon 
the  same  subjects.  1  have  nothing  to  oppose 
to  the  course  thus  pursued,  nor  have  I  any 
motive  to  disparage  the  capacity  which  has 
been  thus  severely  taxed.  In  truth,  after  the 
event  of  the  election  in  this  county,  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  abrupt  departure  of  Mr.  Pink¬ 
ney,  and  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
it,  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  any  inte¬ 
rest  to  me,  and  it  might  naturally  be  conehn 
ded  that  he  would,  on  his  part,  be  willing  to 
forget  for  ever  the  scenes  from  which  he  bad 
just  escaped.  But  it  seems  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  rest  contented  with  his  own  re¬ 
flections,  and  therefore  four  days  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Baltimore,  to  relieve  his  chagrin,  he 
deemed  it  becoming  io  write  a  letter,  for  pub¬ 
lication,  dated  the  5th  October,  conceived  in 
a  5tyle  of  endearing  fiimiliarity,  beginning 
with  “  Dear  Sir^**  addressed  to  a  menial 
wretch  of  infamy,  who  is  hired  to  print  an 
obscene  paper  in  this  place — in  whidi  letter, 
alter  giving  fiirtiier  explanations  relative  to  a 
case  of  alleged  impressment,  which  he  had 
before  related  to  the  people,  he  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  introduce  my  name,  and  concludes  by 
saying,  “  /  certainly  shall  not  stoop  mfahirt  to 
consider  Mr.  John  H.  Thomas  ■  as  enlkUd  to 
any  thing  from  me  but  contempt.*^ 

Petiilent  as  this  declaration  is,  and  oppro¬ 
brious  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  I  am  glad  ft  ir 
not  wok^e ;  f  am  proud,  ^gentlemen,  that  bi- 
therto  1  have  avoided  a  much  deeper  stigma 
th^  aliy  which  Mr.  Pinkney’s  ingenuity  caa 
ailflx,  and  that  I  shall  ever  avoid  it ;  for  hi¬ 
therto  I  have  never  given  him  a  right,  and  I 
trust  I  never  shall,  to  salute  me  by  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  “  Dear  Sir.**  Abhorring,  as  I  would, 
such  an  association  as  the  worst  ignominy.  It 
win  readily  ocenr  to  you  on  the  other  hand, 
thiit  I  must  fhel  now  not  a  hitle  hononred  by 
this  manifesto  Of  **  contempt”  from  a  man 
whose  Kfe  is  indeed  a  practical  proof,  that  be  . 
does  In  r#BDty  hoM  in  **  contempt”  whatever 
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is  most  deoent  and  reputable  in  the  political 
and  moral  order  of  society.  But  for  public 
considerations  it  is  still  proper,  perhaps,  that 
the  community  abroad  should  be  distinctly 
apprised  of  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  this 
gentleman’s  “  contempt,”  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  incurred  its  expression. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  election¬ 
eering  campaign,  in  which  1  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  until  the  last  closing  scene,  I  had 
observed  towards  him  the  same  sort  of  com¬ 
posed  manner,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
an  unaffected  indiftcrence  as  it  concerned  the 
part  he  had  undertaken  to  act  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  county,  and  a  steady  determina¬ 
tion  of  purpose  in  the  duty  I  was  called  upon 
to  perform  as  a  candidate  for  their  suffrages. 
I  did  not  manifest,  for  I  did  not  feel  any  angry 
emotions  towards  Mr,  Pinkney,  because  there 
was  nothing  in  his  present  situation  or  his  past 
history  which  could  excite  in  my  mind  any 
other  feeling  but  that  of  sober  disdain.  It  was 
not  requisite  that  I  should  form  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  such  an  antagonist,  except  what 
grew  out  of  the  contest,  and  I  did  not  choose 
to  have  with  him  any  thing  like  a  familiar 
intercourse,  in  which,  according  to  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  principles  and  actions  of  the  man, 
there  must  necessarily  be  some  degree  of  pol¬ 
lution.  Neither  did  I  submit  to  gratify  his 
preposterous  vanity,  by  complaining  of  the 
interference  of  this  stranger,  as  if  I  distrusted 
for  a  moment  the  strength  of  the  cause  which 
I  was  endeavouring  by  ray  exertions  to  sustain. 
Still  less  would  1  condescend  to  enter  into  a 
traffic  of  courtesies,  by  bandying  compliments 
with  Mr.  Pinkii'  y,  or  taking  any  heed  of  those 
he  was  pleased  to  bestow.  But  although  my 
treatment  towards  him  was  thus  honest,  there 
had  been  no  personal  rudeness  exhibited  on 
either  side,  and  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  discussion,  he  had  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  relative  to  me  in  terms  of  res¬ 
pectful  consideration,  which  I  should  proba¬ 
bly  have  returned,  if  I  could  have  done  it  with 
truth.  At  the  last  meeting,  however,  which 
was  held  in  the  court  house  in  Frederick- 
Town,  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  election, 
Mr.  Pinkney,  who  spoke  first,  despairing,  as  it 
appeared,  of  making  an  impression  by  fair  ar¬ 
gument,  and  perhaps  instigated  by  those  to 
whose  direction  he  had  committed  himself, 
foede  the  opportunity  in  an  harangue  of  three 


hours  and  an  half,  to  indulge  in  a  strain  of  dejf^ 
picable  impertinence  in  reference  to  me,  and 
of  the  most  scurrilous  aspersions  on  the  great 
body  of  the  federalists.  In  glancing  at  the 
affair  of  Charlcs-street,  with  a  sort  of  brutal 
vehemence,  he  threw  the  gauntlet  as  if  ready 
to  justify  or  palliate  the  massacre  by  the  Bal¬ 
timore  mob,  challenging  me  to  meet  him  upon 
that  ground.  The  coarse  and  vicious  ribaldry 
of  his  speech,  was,  to  be  sure,  occasionally 
qualified  by  interlarding  it  with  certain  con* 
ciliatory  phrases,  which  he  might  possibly  ex¬ 
pect  would  serve  to  mitigate  the  temper  of 
the  reply  which  was  to  be  made  to  him.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  w’hat  that  reply 
was,  which  occupied  I  believe  nearly  two 
hours.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  he  had  concluded,  finding  that  lie 
was  a1>out  making  his  way  out  of  the  c.ourt- 
house  with  his  escort,  I  rose,  and  in  as  loud 
and  emphatic  language  as  I  could  use,  I  ad¬ 
dressed  myself  both  to  Mr.  Pinkney  and  the 
people,  in  words  to  this  effect : 

”  That  I  observed  the  gentleman  was  a- 
bout  retiring  from  the  meeting,  that  I  defied 
him  to  abide  the  answer  he  had  provoked, 
that  he  dared  not  stay  and  hear  my  reply,  but 
that  he  was  retreating  like  a  coward  from  the 
indignant  voice  of  truth.” 

Mr.  Pinkney  heard  all  this  himself,  and  he 
made  the  best  of  bis  way  out  of  the  court 
house.  It  was  Just,  that  I  should  proceed  ; 
and,  impelled  by  a  rightful  indignation,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  manifest  sensibility  of  a  croiid- 
ed  assembly,  I  did  proceed  with  equal  ardour 
and  scorn  to  depict  and  reprobate  the  gross 
means  and  vulgar  arrogance,  the  paltry  im¬ 
posture  and  venal  pretences,  the  ostentatioiis 
sycophancy  and  foul  ingratitude,  the  base  cor¬ 
ruption  and  notorious  profligacy  of  this  de¬ 
bauched  pensioner  and  dastardly  intruder. — 
The  moral  sense  of  the  people,  by  a  spontane¬ 
ous  and  unequivocal  impulse,  approved  of  this 
exposure,  which  there  is  no  doubt  was  forth¬ 
with  reported  to  Mr.  Pinkney  by  some  of  his 
devoted  adherents  who  were  present  the 
whole  time. 

I  had  told  the  people  that  this  man  bad 
made  that  day  his  last  desperate  effort,  and 
that  they  might  take  my  word  for  it,  (without 
having  received  any  particular  information) 
that  he  would  the  next  day  fly  from  their 
couDtyi  which  he  disgraced  by  his  presence^: 
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aoil  would  never  again  appear  in  it  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  errand.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
although  two  meetings  (at  Woodsboroiigh  and 
New  Market)  remained  to  be  attended,  where, 
at  the  request  of  iMr.  Pinkney,  I  had  been 
formally  invited,  or  rather  challenged  to  meet 
him,  the  next  morning  he  decamped  with  his 
diminished  retinue,  without  excuse  or  expla¬ 
nation,  except  that  it  was  afterwards  said  for 
him,  that  he  was  disabled  from  speaking  by  a 
very  hoarse  cold,  which  hoarseness,  however, 
bad  as  it  was  before  pretended  to  be,  had  not 
prevented  him  from  declaiming  so  as  to  con¬ 
sume  the  time  for  three  or  four  hours  both  at 
Middletown  and  Frederick.  I  did  attend  the 
two  remaining  meetings,  but  the  challenger, 
Mr.  Pinkney,  had  betaken  himself  to  Balti¬ 
more  ;  and  thereafter,  refreshing  his  spirits, 
it  appears  that  he  sat  himself  to  work  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  credit,  by  writing  an  abusive  and 
pitiful  letter,  to  l)e  published  here,  that  his 
partizans  might  see  now  how  well  he  had 
found  refuge  for  his  dismity  in  an  expression 
of  “  future  contempt”  for  me.  thereby  ungra¬ 
ciously  gainsaying  every  civil  remark  which 
his  precipitate  liberality  had  conferred  on  me, 
before  the  unfortunate  developement  at  the 
4'ourt  house. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  very  mete  anil  convenient 
that  his  “contempt!”  should  thus  opportunely 
begin  precisely  at  that  point  of  the  dilemma, 
in  which  other  resources  seem  to  have  failed 
him.  This  simple  fact  being  properly  and 
publicly  understood,  I  can  have  no  sort  of 
anxiety  about  the  rest.  , 

It  has  been  pleasantly  said  of  the  rulers  of 
our  land,  that  things  are  carried  on  upon  a 
great  scale  in  this  country;  and  I  do  not 
know,  gentlemen,  of  more  than  one  signal 
example  on  record  of  magnanimous  and  dig¬ 
nified  proceexling  like  this  of  the  attorney 
general.  It  Is  somewhat  a  parallel  case,  told 
in  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker’s  authentic  annals 
of  the  history  of  New-Amsterdam,  under  the 
government  of  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  or  William 
the  Testy.  As  soon  as  that  renowned  governor, 
quoth  the  historian,  received  the  provoking 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  redoubtable 
post  of  Fort  Good  Hoop  by  the  ferocious  Yan¬ 
kees,  he  was  thrown  into  a  prodigious  unut- 
terable  fury  for  three  good  hours,  then  be 
blaze<l  off  and  anathematize^  them  for  three 
whol0  days,  aod  aft^r  that,  WiHi^aip  th^  Tes¬ 


ty  like  his  namesake  the  attorney  general 
seeking  relief  m  a  proclamation  of  his  “  con¬ 
tempt,”  finally  swore  (continues  the  historian) 
that  he  would  have  nothing  more' to  do  with 
such  a  guessing  questioning  crew  for  the  fii- 
tiire,  but  that  they  might  stay  at  Fort  Good 
Hoop  and  rot,  before  he  would  dirty  his  hands 
again  by  attempting  to  drive  them  away. 

To  be  serious,  gentlemen,  as  it  regards  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Pinkney’s  labours,  I  have  cer-  ‘ 
tainly  no  reason  to  be  his  enemy.  But  this 
much  1  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  if 
I  was  actuated  by  the  most  refined  malignity, 

I  could  not  desire  to  sink  Mr.  Pinkney  to  a 
point  of  humiliation  and  debasement  lower 
than  that  to  w  hich  he  has  sunk  himself, 

1  am,  gentlemen. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
VERMONT, 

Gmtlemen  qf  the  Council,  and 

Gentlemen  qf  the  House  of  Representatives, 

We  meet  under  prospects  not  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  ;  our  political  horizon  appears  encircled 
with  clouds  somewhat  protentous  ;  at  a  peri¬ 
od  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  respects  our 
national  and  state  affairs,  and  most  eventful  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  a  crisis  demanding 
the  united  wisdom,  prudence  and  firmness  of 
the  whole  community.  Under  tliese  views 
and  prospects,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  my 
own  experience  and  imperfections,  it  Is  witii 
extreme  diffidence  that  1  enter  upon  the  du¬ 
ties  assigned  me,  by  the  constituted  authori¬ 
ties  of  a  moral  and  enlighted  people  ;  But  I 
cheerfully  do  it,  relying  on  that  candour  and 
indulgence,  which  1  have  heretofore  so  often 
experienced.  The  national  constitution  hav¬ 
ing  placed  our  foreign  relations  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment,  our  attention  will  principally  be 
directed  to  the  lo<*al  concerns  of  the  state. — 
To  provide  Ibr  tJie  protection,  and  promote 
the  greatest  possible  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness,  of  every  class  of  citizens,  being  the  le¬ 
gitimate  object  of  all  wise  governments,  will 
necessarily  claim  your  attention.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  situation  under  which  I  am  called  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  must 
aflbrd  an  apology  for  not  laying  before  you  at 
this  time,  so  particular  a  view  of  tlie  aflairs 
of  state,  as  might,  othewise  be  desirable.  But 
I  have  tlie  satisfaction  of  believing ;  tliat  the 
wisdom  and  intelligence  of  tlie  legislature, 
composed  of  men  elected  from  every  portion 
of  the  state,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  and  necessities  of  their  constituent!. 
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will  furnish  all  the  inibnnation  necessary  to 
promote  the  public  interest.  The  presenra- 
tioD  of  all  free  governinents,  principally  de¬ 
pending  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  or  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  forcibly  recora- 
mends  the  propriety,  of  selecting  for  ofiice, 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  and  talents  ;  such 
as  will  enforce  their  precepts,  by  moral  and 
"virtuous  examples,  disregarding  those  local 
or  party  views,  which  stimulate  one  jiart  of 
the  community  to  trample  ou  the  rights  of 
the  other,  and  to  sport  with  the  feelings  and 
happioes  of  their  fellow  men.  In  just  retri¬ 
bution,  however,  for  this  perversion  of  rea¬ 
son,  this  violation  of  duty,  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  this  spirit  is  not  less  destnic- 
tiye  to  the  happiness  of  the  aggressor  than 
of  the  aggrieved. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  will  not  fail  to  claim  your  deliberate 
consideration.  I  have  always  considered  this 
force  peculiarly  adapted  and  exclusively  as¬ 
signed  for  the  service  and  protection  of  the 
resjiective  states — except  in  cases  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  viz.  to  execute  the  laws 
i^’the  vnion — mppre  ss  insurrectims,  and  repel 
invasions.  It  never  could  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  wise  framers  of  our  excellent 
constitution,  who  it  appears  in  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  manner  guarded  the  sovereignty  of  the 
respective  states,  or  by  the  states  which 
adopted  it,  that  the  whole  bofly  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  were,  by  any  kind  of  magic,  at  once  to  be 
transformed  into  a  regular  army,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  foreign  conquest  And  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  a  consti-uctioii  should 
have  been  given  to  the  constitution  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  burdensome  and  oppressive  to  that  im¬ 
portant  class  of  our  fellow  ciVizens. 

The  known  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the 
militia  ibrbid  the  supposition,  that  they  will 
not  cheerfully  perform  their  duty,  when  it 
shall  be  clearly  defined,  and  their  rights  per¬ 
manently  secured ;  and  nothing  is  now  want¬ 
ing,  but  proper  regulations  and  suitable  en¬ 
couragement  to  render  them  an  efficient  force 
lor  all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  na¬ 
tional  and  state  constitutions.  But  a  recur¬ 
rence  to  our  present  militia  system  will  evince 
the  propriety  of  many  alterations  and  amend¬ 
ments.  The  propriety  likewise,  of  making 
improvements  in  our  present  c^e  of  laws 
*  may  be  apparent ;  but  that  subject  being  un¬ 
der  the  consideration  of  the  honourable  coun¬ 
cil  of  censors,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  waiting  the  result  at*  their  deliberations. 

The  state  of  our  financial  concents  will  be 
•derived  from  the  treasury  department ;  and 
the  known  integrity,  and  ability,  with  which 
the  duties  of  that  office  have  been  performed, 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  its  correctness.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  additional  burdens 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the. current  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  present  year.  A  consideration  of 
the  embarrassed  situation  of  our  commerce, 
the  great  source  of  national  and  individual 


income,  in  times  of  prosper! ty«  and  the  heavy 
burdens  soon  to  be  imposed  in  the  form  of 
dirert  and  internal  taxes^  cannot  fail  to  enforce 
a  strict  attendance  to  the  principles  of  econo* 
my  both  public  and  private. 

The  national  constitution  very  justly  en¬ 
joins  due  obedience  to  all  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  made  in  conformity  to  it ; 
but  the  same  chcirter  of  our  political  rights 
insures  us  the  freedom  of  speech ;  a  right 
never  to  be  resigned,  while  a  single  vestige  of 
civil  liberty  remains.  It,  therefore,  is  our 
iinquestioiiable  right,  and  at  periods  like  the 
present,  it  may  be  considered  our  duty,  not 
only  to  reflect  on  the  state  of  our  public  al- 
I’airs,  hut  with  a  manly  and  temperate  frank¬ 
ness,  becoming  freemen,  to  express  our  senti¬ 
ments  respecting  them,  and  in  the  exercie  of 
all  fair  and  unconstitutional  means,  endea¬ 
vour  toproihice  such  a  state  ol  things,  as  will 
promote  a  just,  secure  an  honourable  peace, 
and  avert  the  evils  whicli  we  feel,  and  the 
much  greater,  which  we  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

Being  involved  in  a  war  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  and  exposed 
to  the  toils  and  intrigues  of  another  still  more 
dangerous — a  war  which  would  require  the 
united  wisdom  and  energy  ol  the  nation  to  sus¬ 
tain,  declared  under  circumstances,  which  for¬ 
cibly  induced  a  great  proportion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  consider  it,  at  least  doubtiul  as  to  its 
necessity,  expedience  and  justice;  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance  has  become  still  more  so,  since  the 
removal  of  the  orders  in  council,  the  principal 
alleged  cause  of  it.  The  subject  ol  impress^ 
ment  never  having  been  considered  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war  by  either  of  the  preceediug  ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  having  been  once  adjusted 
by  two  of  the  present  cabinet,  Messrs.  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Pinkney,  ministers  on  our  part,  in 
such  manner,  as  was  by  them  stated  to  be  both 
safe  and  honourable  to  our  countir,  it  would 
seem,  could  not  now  be  chnsidered  an  insupe¬ 
rable  obstacle  to  a  lair  and  honourable  peace, 
or  any  adequate  cause  for  a  protracted,  expen¬ 
sive  and  destructive  war.  The  conguest  qf 
Canada^  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  if  de¬ 
sirable  under  any  circumstances,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  poor  compensation  for  the  sacrifices, 
which  are,  and  must  necessarily  be  made. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  afflictive  judgments,  with  which  we 
are  visited,  still  ajfa  people,  our  situation  is 
enviable,  compared  with  that  of  many  other 
portions  of  our  fellow  men,  who  are  groaning 
under  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  and  oppres¬ 
sion;  and  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  ex¬ 
press,  with  grateful  hearts,  onr  thankfulness 
and  dependence  on  an  indulgent  Providence, 
for  the  bounties  of  the  present  season,  and 
other  iunumeraUle  unmerited  blessings  we 
still  enjoy. 

Should  the  documents  of  the  office  furnish 
matter  for  your  consideration,  it  will  be  made 
the  flobjeet  of  a  fotuie  flomBiqicatiQO.  la 
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the  prosctutloD  of  tlie  important  business  of 
the  session,  you  may  be  assured,  that  every 
measure,  calculated  to  proi'uote  the  security, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  your  constituents, 
shall  meet  with  my  cordial  co-operation  and 
support.  I  am  sensible  that,  in  times  of  party 
heat  and  general  commotion,  passion  too  often 
usurps  the  place  of  reason,  which  seldom  fails 
to  lead  to  an  improper  result.  But,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  assistance  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  I  trust  we  shall  never  disgrace  those 
duties,  which  are  enjoined  by  tlie  national  and 
state  constitutions,  and  which,  if  steadily  pur¬ 
sued,  will  not  fail  to  r€*sult  in  the  pronaotion  of 
the  public  goo«]. 

MARTIN  CHITTENDEN. 
Montpelier^  October  27,  1813. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate^  and 
Gentlemen  qf  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
Having  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  coiin- 
riJ,  requested  your  attendance  in  general 
court  before  the  time  to  which  you  were  ad¬ 
journed,  it  is  ray  duty  to  state  causes  which 
made  this  request  necessary.  To  make  state¬ 
ments  to  the  legislature,  respecting  improper 
conductor  individual  persons,  is  an  unpleasant 
task,  but  in  the  present  case  unavoidable. 

in  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  the  24th  day  of  June,  1813,  establish¬ 
ing  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  and  cir¬ 
cuit  courts  of  common  pleas,  one  of  the  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  opened 
the  court  at  Dover,  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Strafford,  at  the  time  by  law  appointed  for 
tliat  purpose ;  on  the  same  day,  Richard  Evans, 
Esq.  and  Clifton  Clagget,  Esq.  two  persons  who 
were  formerly  justices  of  the  superior  court 
pretended  to  open  a  court  in  a  formal  manner, 
having  a  person  of  their  own  appointment, 
whom  they  called  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
proceeded  to  make  speeches,  and  to  do  other 
acts  in  open  defiance  of  the  law  aforesaid. 

At  the  time  by  law  appointed,  the  supreme 
judicial  court  was  opened  at  Exeter,  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Rockingliam,  by  the  chief 
Justice  and  one  of  the  associate  justices,  and 
the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  the  grand 
Jurors.  After  this  the  two  persons  aforenamed, 
being  present,  directed  the  person  whom  they 
called  their  clerk,  to  administer  to  the  grand 
jurors ;  they,  the  jurors,  no  otherwise  regard¬ 
ing,  than  with  astonishment.  Indeed,  it  must 
finite  fisfoni)iliin^|it,  ip  the  minds  of  all  good 


men,  to  see  persons,  once  justices  of  the  su¬ 
perior  court,  thus  as  it  were,  trifling  with  the 
sacredness  and  solemnity  of  oaths. 

Many  other  things  were  there  said  and  done, 
to  the  great  interruption  of  the  regular  and 
orderly  proceedings  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court.  ^ 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Rockingham, 
having  refused  obedience  to  the  chief  and  as¬ 
sociate  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
this  court  were  left  in  the  unprecedented  situ¬ 
ation  of  having  no  proper  officer,  or  gaoler  to 
command  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  public  peace. 

Since  this  proclamation  was  issued  for  con¬ 
vening  the  legislature,  it  is  said,  transactions 
somewhat  similar,  have  taken  place  in  the 
county  of  Hillsborough.  The  sheriff  of  that 
county,  with  the  two  persons  aforenamed,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  possession  of  the  court  house  at  Am¬ 
herst,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  were  obliged  to  seek  some  other  place 
for  holding  the  court. 

it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  publicly  of  such  transactions— 
and  hope  1  may  be  excused  from  being  more 
particular,  more  especially,  as  there  are  many 
members  of  the  legislature,  who  saw  and 
heard,  and  can  give  full  information  respecting 
these  unexampled  proceedings. 

Whatever  woful  work  party  spirit  may 
make  in  other  respects,  it  was  hoped  that  ia 
a  government  constituted  like  our  own,  there 
would  not  have  been  an  attempt  to  organize 
opposition  to  law.  If  one  set  of  men  can 
with  impunity  thus  proceed  in  the  violation  of 
one  law,  another  set  of  men  may  attempt  to 
organize  opposition  to  any  other  law,  which 
they  imagine  injurious  to  their  personal  inte¬ 
rests.  Surely,  if  at  any  time  any  thing  U 
wrong,  there  are,  in  our  free  system  of  go¬ 
vernment,  other  remedies  than  open  and  pub¬ 
lic  defiance  of  law. 

The  existing  state  of  things,  require  the 
candid  and  serious  consideration  of  the  legis- 
latuio. 

I  have  not  received  copies  of  tbe  laws  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  understand  that  there  is  n 
clause  in  the  act  to  lay  and  collect  a  direct  tv 
within  the  United  States,  allowing  each  state 
to  vary  by  an  act  of  its  legislature,  the  re¬ 
spective  quotas  imposed  on  its  several  conn- 
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ties ;  alse  a  clause  allowing  each  state  to  pay 
its  quota  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereon  to  entitled  to  certain  deduc* 
tlons.  Whether  the  legislature  will  think  pro¬ 
per  to  make  order  on  these  subjects,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  their  cxmsideration. 

By  a  communication  made  to  the  legislature 
by  his  excellency  governor  Plummer,  on  the 
second  day  of  June  last,  it  is  stated  that  he 
had  directed  a  military  watch  or  guard,  to  be 
stationed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Harbour. 


more  agenc>  in  them,  tlien  they  liad  in  the^ 
Baltimore  mob.  And  no  person  of  respecta¬ 
bility  dares  to  say  otherwise,  in  the  bearing 
of  men  of  the  least  information. 


EXTRACT. 

“The  spirit  of  the  people,”  Blackstone 
observes,  **  must  frequently  be  roused  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  dread  of 
rousing  tlie  spirit  must  be  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  ambition.  Nothing  is  so  effectual  to 
this  purpose  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by 
which  all  the  learning,  wit  and  genius  of  the 
nation,  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our 
government  can  maintain  itself  against  the 
monarchical,  it  must  be  extremely  Jealous  of 
of  the  press,  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
its  preservation.”  Mr.  Burke  says — Great 
determined  measures,  are  not  commonly  so 
dangerous  to  freedom.  They  are  marked  with 
too  strong  lines  to  slide  into  use.  No  plea, 
nor  pretence  of  inconvenience  or  evil  example^ 
(which  must,  in  their  nature,  be  daily  and  or¬ 
dinary  incidents)  can  be  admitted  as  reason 
for  such  mighty  operations.  But  the  true  dan¬ 
ger  is,  when  liberty  is  nibbled  away,  for  expe¬ 
dients,  and  by  parts.” 


Application  has  been  made  ibr 
payment ;  but  as  the  legislature  had  not  made 
order  upon  the  subject,  I  have  not  taken  any 
measures  respecting  it,  and  it  will  require 
your  consideration  at  this  time. 

It  was,  gentlemen,  with  much  regret,  that 
the  executive  saw  the  necessity  of  convening 
the  legislature  at  this  time.  But  it  was  una¬ 
voidable  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  it  will  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  a  session  of  long  continuance. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  GILMAN. 

State  of  New-Uampshire,  October  27, 1813. 


Unparalleled  baseness. — It  is  hardly  to 
be  credited,  there  is  so  much  profligacy  in  it, 
but  I  am  actually  informed,  that  many  demo¬ 
crats  in  this  city,  feeling  alarmed  at  the  effects 
which  the  approaching  taxes  have  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  sensibility,  are  going  about  town,  roundly 
asserting  that  these  taxes  are  imposed,  not  by 
the  war  party,  but  by  the  federal  corporation ! 
A  falsehood,  so  impudent,  while  it  excited  dis¬ 
gust  and  astonishment,  is,  m  one  respect,  use¬ 
ful.  If  democrats  do,  in  their  hearts,  so  much 
disapprove  these  taxes,  that  they  are  not  only 
afraid  to  own  them,  but  shamelessly  charge 
them  upon  the  peace  party,  what  stronger^ 
condemnation  of  these  taxes,  can  the  people 
desire?  How  can  they  vote  for  men,  who  dare 
cot  own  tlieir  own  doings,  but  impute  them  to 
their  adversaries  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  man, 
who  knavishly  bit  his  ow^n  nose  off,  and  then  in 
a  most  •  barefaced  manner  laid  it  to  another 
man ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that  a  fact,  so  ex¬ 
actly  like  it,  would  ever  actually  happen ! 

The  taxes  are  democratic  taxes — they  are 
war  taxes.  The  corporation  have  had  no 


The  friends  of  Tnr  Examiner 
are  resiiectfully  informed  that  all  kinds  of 
Printing  is  done  at  the  office,  No.  34 
Cedar-street.  The  subscription  to  the 
paper  U  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  establishment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  are  in¬ 
vited  to  be  liberal  of  their  custom,  and* 
their  commands  shall  be  executed  with 
neatness  atid  despatch^  as  we  printera 
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